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EARLY AMERICAN BALLADS. 
11. 1 

Mention has been made of the change in taste which took place 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with the result that 
English popular ballads of the ancient type ceased to be composed, 
while there was a continuous production of ballads of later character, 
possessing less poetic value. Examples were given of songs belong- 
ing to this later class, of which some have been imported into Amer- 
ica, while others owe their composition to the new world. Among 
the latter was a ballad entitled " Springfield Mountain," of which two 
verses were given, with a request for additional information. In 
reply to this desire a number of communications have been received, 
which help to illuminate the history of the ballad in question. 

Before giving these versions, it will be well to recur to the curious 
" Account of the deth of the child of Daniel and Sarah Beckwith " 
(vol. xii. p. 242), written in 1 773, and preserved only in manuscript, 
which has been printed in the previous paper. In this communica- 
tion, no note is made of the locality to which the youth belonged, 
nor does it appear under what circumstances the elegy was com- 
posed. But the verses now to be cited are so nearly parallel as to 
constitute a probability that those relating to Beckwith were also 
associated with mortuary custom, and perhaps recited at the funeral 
of the young man. 

Isaac Orcutt. 
This ballad is communicated by Miss Julia D. Whiting, of Deer- 
field, Mass., who relates the circumstances of composition as fol- 
lows : " About one hundred years ago, my grandmother, then a 
young woman of thirty, was living in Amherst, Mass. A young 
man by the name of Isaac Orcutt went to Westfield to work, and 
was there killed in an accident, and brought home to be buried. An 
old lady, whose name is unknown to me, composed these verses, and 
they were sung at his burial by six young women (of whom my 
grandmother was one), dressed in white, who stood around his grave. 
I dare say the old lady composed the tune as well as the words ; at 
any rate, words and tune go well together." 
1 See vol. xii. pp. 241-255. 
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One I-saac Or- cuttwas his name, Who late - ly in - to Westfield came 
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To cut some tim - ber for a sled ; The snow was deep, he had to wade. 

One Isaac Orcutt was his name, 
Who lately into Westfield came, 
To cut some timber for a sled, 
The snow was deep, he had to wade 

Some forty rods to an ash tree. 
The top was dry as you may see 
He cut the tree off from the stump 
The top was dry threw back a chunk 

Which flew and struck him in the head 
And stunned him though he was not dead 
There the poor senseless creature lay 
All the remainder of that day 

No search was made by any one 
Until the setting of the sun 
When Mr. Manly and his son 
Alarmed set out upon the run 

They soon beheld him with surprize 
And gazed on him with stedfast eyes 
The blood had issued from the wound 
And thawed a passage to the ground 

They took him up and bore him home 

Put him to bed in a warm room 

They washed his limbs and dressed his wounds 

And tried to force some medsin down 



All useful remedies was tried 
Yet in the evening he died 

The word " evening " is pronounced as a trisyllable. The verses 
are sung with a doleful drawl. 

The words offer a curious correspondence to those relating to 
Beckwith. In the latter song we also read of a dry " chunk " or 
piece of wood, which by falling caused the death of a woodcutter. 
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The chunk was thirty feat in length 
and was exceeding dry, 
so rotten it had not much strength 
did burn most vemantly. 

It has been assumed that the rhymes to which this latter verse 
belongs were designed for reading rather than oral recitation ; but 
the popularity of those presently to be cited may alter this view. 

Springfield Mountain. 
A. 

It has been pointed out to me that the original version of this 
ballad is to be found in the " History of Western Massachusetts," 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland, Springfield, 1855. In an account of Wil- 
braham, to which town the song seems to belong, Dr. Holland re- 
marks : " On the 7th of August, 1761, occurred an event which has 
been celebrated in song. It is doubtful whether any piece of Amer- 
ican doggerel has been so fortunate in the term of its perpetuation. 
It relates to the death of Timothy Merrick, from the bite of a rattle- 
snake, and has been added to and modified, until the versions of it 
are numberless. The verses are said to have been written by a 
young woman to whom the unfortunate man was engaged to be 
married. A gravestone still marks the spot where he sleeps, but 
the ballad, of which the following is an authentic copy, preserved in 
the family, bids fair to outlast the marble." 

On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A likeley youth was known full well 
Lieutenant Merrick onley son 
A likeley youth near twenty one. 

One friday morning he did go 
in to the medow and did mow 
A round or two then he did feal 
A pisen serpent at his heal. 

When he received his deadly wond 
he dropt his sythe a pon the ground 
And strate for home wase his intent 
Calling aloude still as he went, 

tho all around his voys wase hered 
but none of his friends to him apiere 
they thought it wase some workmen calld 
And there poor Timothy alone must fall. 
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So soon his Carfull father went 
to seak his son with discontent 
And there hes fond onley son he found 
ded as a stone a pon the ground. 

And there he lay down sopose to rest 
withe both his hands Acrost his brest 
his mouth and eyes Closed fast 
And there poor man he slept his last. 

his father vieude his track with greate concern 
Where he had ran across the corn 
unevin tracks where he did go 
did apear to stagger two and frow. 

The seventh of August sixty one 
this fatull axadint was done 
Let this a warning be to all 
to be prepared when god does call. 

It may probably have been the quaintness of the melody which 
gave the ballad a wide popularity ; as already mentioned (vol. xii. 
p. 242), it has obtained currency as a favorite lullaby for children. 
The composition must therefore have been originally sung rather 
than composed for reading or even recitation. The parallel case of 
Isaac Orcutt justifies a suspicion that the verses treating the fate of 
the Merrick youth were also prepared for chanting at the funeral, 
and constituted a dirge. 

The versions which follow will serve to show in what manner the 
song was altered in the course of its wide diffusion. 

B. 
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knew full well Ri tick a rick a ra Ri tick a rick a ra 

On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youth, I knew full well 
Ri tick a rick a ra 
Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro. 

One Friday morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 
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He had not mowed across the field 
Before a black snake bit him on the heel. 

When he received this deadly wound 

He dropped his scythe right on the ground. 

They took him to his Sally dear 

Which made him feel quite wondrous queer. 

" Oh, Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow ? " 

" Oh, Sally dear, and don't you know 
T is daddy's grass and must be mowed ? " 

At last he died, gave up the ghost, 
To Abraham's bosom he did post. 

Now all young men, a warning take 
And avoid the bite of a big black snake. 

Ri tick a rick a ra 

Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro. J 

The informant remarks : — 

" I think it is only fair to say that my spelling varies from the 
original, as I heard it ; but as I cannot minutely make the facts, 
it seems to be best not to tamper with the orthography of the ballad. 
It is probable that ' mountain ' should be pronounced mounting, that 
' heel ' should rhyme with ' field,' ' wound ' with ' ground,' and that the 
word 'deadly' should be pronounced as if written deadli, 'lovely,' 
loveli, etc. 

" For the melody I can vouch in a general way only, as my musical 
ability — if it can be called that — is not of an executive order. The 
gentleman who has recorded it thinks it to be correct, or as I have 
given it to him, but it seems to me to lack something. Perhaps the 
proper expression can be given to the transcript which I send you, 
if one has a slight knowledge of ballad singing, or knows aught of, 
or loves, olden days and olden ways." 

C. 

In Springfield mountain there did dwell 
A love-/j> youth I knew full well. 

Ri tu da day, ri tu da day, 

Ri tu da day, tu da day. 

1 Contributed by Mr. John L. Earll, of Utica, N. Y., who learned it according 
to the recitation of a lady from Vermont. 
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One fine May morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 

He had not mowed half re-ound the field 
When a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 

He lay right daoun upon the ground, 
Shut up his eyes and looked all around. 

They sent right in for Sal-Zy dear, 
Which made him feel so mighty queer. 

" Oh John-»y dear, why did you go 
Down in the medder for to mow ? " 

" Oh Sal-/y dear, you always know 
'T is dad's grass and it must be mowed." J 

D. 

In Springfield-town there once did dwell 
A lovely youth that I knew very well, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia. 

One day this lovely youth did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 

He mowed it all round, but at length did feel 
A pizen serpant bite him on the heel. 

They carried him home to his mother dear, 
Which made that old gal feel very queer. 

Oh Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow ? 

O mother dear, did you not know 

'T was dad's own field and must be mowed. 

And so he died and gave up the ghost, 
And down to the devil he did post. 

1 Contributed by Mrs. Chase, Washington, D. C. ; the sequel has escaped her 
memory. The song was one that was sung to the children in the first reader by 
the district school-teacher of the West Bethany district schoolhouse, in Genesee 
County, New York, about six miles north of Batavia, the county seat. At the 
time the informant wondered why " teacher sang such a ' homely ' " song ; the 
teacher was never in New England, but lived on the southeast edge of the county. 
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A crying, crying as he went, 
That cruel, cruel, sarpient. 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia. 1 

E. 

On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A comely youth, known full well, 
Leftenant Curtis' only son, 
A comely youth just twenty-one. 

One day this lovely youth did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow ; 
He had not mowed half round the field 
Fore a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 

He looked around, but looked in vain, 
No one came nigh, for to ease his pain ; 
So he made up his mind his time had come, 
And laid his head on a cold stun. 

So this young man gave up the ghost, 
And forth to Abraham's bosom did post, 
Out of the meadow where he came to mow, 
With nubbody nigh for to see him go. a 

F. 

He took the sarpint in his hand, 

And straightway went to Molly Bland ; 

Now Molly had a holler tooth, 

And the poison entered and killed them both.* 

G. 

In the preceding paper, I have noted that the song had been 
printed by George H. Derby, or, according to his pseudonym, John 
Phoenix, author of the " Squibob Papers," New York, 1865. In 
this version the ballad went as follows : — 

On Springfield mounting, thar did dwell, 
A likely youth, I knowed him well ; 
Leftenant Carter's only son, 
A comely youth, nigh twenty-one. 

1 Contributed by Mr W. H. Payne, of South Haven, Mich., as learned fifty 
years ago. 

2 Contributed by Mrs. J. E. Dunham, Muncie, Ind., whose father, a native of 
Vermont, used the song as a lullaby. 

3 Contributed by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockford, 111., as the last verse of a song 
learned more than fifty-five years ago from an old servant ; the melody impressed 
her as quaint and striking. 
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One Monday morning, he did go 
Intew the meadow for to mow, 
And all ter once, he thar did feel 
A pizen sarpint bite his heel. 

Quick as he felt the sarpent bite 
He raised his scythe, with all his might 
He struck ter once a deadly blow, 
That lay the pizen creeter low. 

He tuk the riptyle in his hand, 

And straightway went tew Molly Bland ; 

Oh ! Molly, Molly, here you see 

A pizen sarpent, what bit me. 

Zerubbabel, why did ye go 

Intu the meadow for to mow ? 

Oh ! Molly Bland, I thought you knowed 

'T was Daddy's field, and must be mowed. 

Then Molly Bland, she squatted down, 
And sucked the pizen from the wound ; 
But oh ! she had a rotten tewth ; 
The venim soon affected both. 

Oh, then they ware all spotted o'er 
With all the colors that the sarpent wore ; 
They laid 'em both upon a bed, 
And they swelled up and di-i-ed ! 

Then when they had gin up the ghost, 
From " Springfield Mounting " they went, post ; 
And they larfed, and sung, as up they went, 
As chipper as if there wa'nt no pizen szr-pent. 

It will be seen that nearly all the variations found in the version 
of Mr. Derby, and which at first sight appear as designedly ludicrous, 
nevertheless had a popular origin. 

Absurd as the piece may be thought, when regarded from a liter- 
ary point of view, it is none the less valuable and suggestive, when 
considered in relation to theoretical knowledge. We have a striking 
example of a song composed in a particular place, on a definite occa- 
sion, with regard to circumstantial accuracy, and by a person of some 
literary education, which nevertheless, almost in our own time, has 
passed into folk-lore, and obtained popular currency. The example 
makes clear that any ballad, no matter how ancient and universal, 
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might very well have originated in one mind, at one place, and been 
accompanied by distinguishing circumstances, which in course of 
time it abdicated with the result of becoming more vaguely human. 
Unless we had the original version, we should not be able to speak 
of any particular author of the New England ballad ; in the course 
of its currency it has received additions and undergone changes 
which cause its variants to represent different minds ; it has, in this 
respect, had many authors. None the less, the composition had its 
birth in one mind, composing with perfectly clear consciousness, 
and in the ordinary literary manner. So far, the ballad of Isaac 
Orcutt or of the Merrick youth may be taken to represent the entire 
ballad literature. The theory that ballads were born out of a men- 
tal state quite independent of any conditions familiar to literature, 
that they represent an unconscious cerebration, that, to use a phrase 
which to my mind conveys no distinct meaning, they possessed 
" communal origins," has no more application to the songs of old 
England than of New England, no more place in the twelfth century 
than the eighteenth. So far as the existing stock is concerned, and 
that is all of which we have knowledge, such mystical phrases are 
calculated to promote nothing save confusion of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Again, the history of the song forcibly illustrates the manner in 
which popular tradition, setting out from a basis more or less an- 
swering to real life, ordinarily absorbs romantic elements, loses rela- 
tion to the original surroundings, and may develop into a fanoiful 
narrative ; while again, the sentiments, which originally were pro- 
foundly serious and even solemn, in a more cultivated and sophisti- 
cated period are vulgarized and rendered prosaic, until at last the 
primitive earnestness survives only as a jest. 

In regard to custom, we have encountered a usage which seems 
at least to have been local in western Massachusetts, the habit of 
chanting at funerals, and in the form of a dirge, the death story of 
the departed. There is not at hand sufficient evidence to permit 
the assumption that such observance, if indeed it should prove to 
have been frequent in this neighborhood, represented a general prac- 
tice. It is nevertheless obvious that the probabilities are all in favor 
of an ancient origin for such a usage existing in a remote and isolated 
community. In all probability the chant would not have been 
allowed on a solemn occasion, unless it had old precedent The 
New England village communities were exactly those in which we 
might expect to encounter, relics of a habit abandoned in Great Brit- 
ain. Very likely, if the whole truth could be known, the rite ob- 
served in the case of Orcutt, and perhaps also of Merrick and Beck- 
with, may have had roots extending to the times at which it was 

vol. xm. — no. 49. 8 
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customary for minstrels to chant at a funeral feast the manner of 
departure of the dead man and the exploits of his ancestors. But 
on this head opinion must be tentative; perhaps further information 
and inquiry may bring light. 

These songs, of which the history can definitely be traced, may 
very well represent what took place on a larger scale. A whole 
class of ballads might owe their origin to similar practices. But in 
the case of English ballads, the matter is complicated by the consid- 
eration of their international quality. Any important and widely 
diffused song, not too definitely attached to the soil, is liable to mi- 
grate from tongue to tongue, and ordinarily does so migrate. We 
have a situation answering to that of language, or of the games of 
children. Words and plays may be constructed indefinitely, but it 
is not necessary.to invent them, because a stock answering all pur- 
poses already exists. New words and new games are continually 
coming into being, but are repressed by the existing growth which 
already occupies the ground. There are many old English ballads 
which describe the circumstances of the death of the hero, and which 
might have originated as did the song of Isaac Orcutt ; but it by no 
means follows that they did so originate. It is something, however, 
to exhibit the inventive capacity which would be adequate to supply 
the existing stock, even though its presence may otherwise be ex- 
plained; such productiveness is illustrated by the New England 
ballads, which therefore offer an important contribution to ballad 
literature ; and it is to be hoped that a more complete gathering may 
be made of such compositions. 

Passing to ballads of the ancient type, and presumably composed 
in the fourteenth century or earlier, it may be said that the pages of 
this Journal, as well as the collection of Professor Child, have con- 
tained a sufficient number of American versions of such ballads to 
show that they survived in considerable number among the English 
in the new world. 

The ballads which have hitherto been cited are of modern origin. 
It has already been set forth that English ballads deserving the title 
of ancient must be considered, in general, to have an origin earlier 
than the sixteenth century. These songs have usually been consid- 
ered to belong exclusively to Scotland, or to the border country. 
For the most part, however, they are in reality English, and have 
been familiar in England ; that they have been recorded in Scotland, 
and are characterized by Scottish dialect, depends only upon the 
greater persistence of tradition in an isolated region ; they have sur- 
vived in Scotland, and been forgotten in English counties, where 
they once were familiar. Whether as the result of old English in- 
heritance, or in consequence of communication by Scotch immigrants, 
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— and both modes of preservation have cooperated — the ancient 
ballads have been freely sung in America ; indeed, they have lasted 
in the United States rather longer than in the mother country. 
Even at the present day some are current in districts marked by 
simplicity of manners, especially in the mountainous portions of the 
Southern States. As late as 1820 such ballads were still sung at 
gatherings of young people in New England, as shown by a remark- 
able version of " Fair Margaret and Sweet William," communicated 
to Professor Child (" English and Scottish Ballads," v. 293). 

Lord Randal. 

The song of this name (Child, No. 12), like the history of the 
Merrick youth, deals with a death caused by the venom of a serpent. 
In this case, however, the hero is destroyed by the agency of his 
" true love " or betrothed bride, who administers the poison. The 
ballad is of wide diffusion through Europe, and is connected with a 
class of similar histories, including the celebrated Italian ballad of 
" Bella Lombarda," which, with no very good reason, has been sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the story of the Lombard queen Rose- 
munda of the sixth century. This English ballad has become pop- 
ular in a nursery song, very familiar in this country. A number of 
American variants are given by Child, to which may be added the 
following : — 

A. 

" Where have you been, Charlie, O Charlie my son ? 

Where have you been, Charlie, my dear and sweet one ? " 
" Been a-courting Pretty Polly, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick at my heart, and fain would lie down." 

" What had you for supper, O Charlie my son ? 

What had you for supper, my dear and sweet one ? " 
" We had eels fried in butter ; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick at my heart, and fain would lie down." 

" What color were they, Charlie, O Charlie my son ? 

What color were they, my dear and sweet one ? " 
" They were black with white speckles ; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick at my heart, and fain would lie down." 

" O, she 's poisoned you, Charlie, O Charlie my son ! 

O, she 's poisoned you, Charlie, my dear and sweet one ! " 
" Yes, she 's poisoned me, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick at my heart, and fain would lie down." 1 

1 From Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, as formerly current in Mansfield, northern Ohio, 
where it was known to her as the familiar song of a child named McCulloch. 
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B. 

" O, where have you been, my dear little one ? 

O, where have you been, my dear little son ? " 
" To visit my grandma, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down." 

" What did you have for supper," etc. 
" Speckled eels and fresh butter," etc. 

" What will you will to your brother," etc. 
" Coat, jacket, and trousers," 

" What will you will to your father ? " etc. 
" Horse, saddle, and bridle," etc. 

" What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little one ? 

What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little son ? " 
" The torments eternal ; mother, make my bed soon, 

For I 'm sick to my heart, and fain would lie down." 1 

C. 

" Mother, make my bed soon, 
For I feel a pain in my heart, and I fain would lie down." 

" What will you leave to your father, dear lord duke ? " 

" Four horses and a carriage, mother, make my bed soon," etc. 

" What will you leave to your mother," etc. 
" Three horses and a carriage," etc. 

" What will you leave to your brother," etc. 
" Three horses and a carriage," etc. 

" What will you leave to your sister," etc. 
" My gold and silver," etc. 

" What will you leave to your true love," etc. 
" A rope to hang her with," etc. 

"What was it she gave you, young Henry, my son ? " 
"Three little freckled fishes, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I 'm sick at my heart, and I fain would lie down." * 

D. 

With these versions may be compared a Scotch variant, obtained 
in America, but the history of which I am not now able to explain : 

1 Related to Mrs. Bergen by Mrs. Amanda M. Thrush, now of Plymouth, Ohio, 
as heard in her girlhood in northern New York. 

2 Contributed by Mrs. Bergen, from the recitation of Mary Brown, Miramichi, 
N. B. 
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" O, whar hae ye been a' day, Lord Donald, my son ? 

O whar hae ye been a' day, my jollie young man ? " 
" I 've been awa' courtin', mither, mak' my bed sune, 

For I 'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down." 

" What did ye get for your supper, Lord Donald, my son ? 

What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young man ? " 
" A dish o' sma fishes, mither, mak' my bed sune, 

For I 'm sick at the heart, and fain wad lie down." 

" O, I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Donald, my son, 
O, I fear ye are poisoned, my jollie young man." 

" O yas, I am poisoned, mither, mak' my bed sune, 
For I 'm sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down." 

*' What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord Donald, my son ? 

What will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie young man ? " 
" A tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree, 

And lat her hang there for the poisoning 0' me." 

The many versions of the ballad offer an interesting example of 
variations in a song which must of necessity have had origin in the 
mind of a single English reciter, who doubtless gave it form as the 
translation of some version of the Continental ballad. The introduc- 
tion of fishes instead of serpents, as the means of poisoning, goes 
back to the European ballad. 

Lamkin. 

This savage history relates (Child, No. 93) how a mason (who 
may originally have himself been a knight) builds a castle for a 
nobleman, fails to obtain his pay, utters threats against the defaulter, 
and succeeds by the aid of a nurse in entering the castle of the lat- 
ter, where he stabs first a babe, and then the lady of the house, who 
is brought downstairs by the screams of her child ; the murderer is 
finally hanged, and the nurse burned at the stake. An American 
version has been furnished to Professor Child by Mrs. Emma M. 
Backus, as sung in North Carolina (v. 295). The ballad has also been 
sung by negroes of Prince William County, Virginia, who learned 
it from Scotch settlers (Child, iii. 515). The following variant is 
furnished by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockport, 111., as sung in Central 
New York half a century ago, by an old servant. The tune is re- 
membered as quaint and doleful. 
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False Simpkins was a good mason 

As ever laid stone ; 
He built Lord Donald's castle, 

But Lord Donald paid none. 

[A verse wanting. 1 ] 

Said the lord to his lady, 

" I 'm going away from home, 
And what would you do 

If false Simpkins should come ? " 

" I fear not false Simpkins 
Or none of his kin ; 
I will keep my doors bolted 
And my windows barred in." 

She kept her doors bolted 

And her windows barred in, 
All except one kitchen window, 

Where false Simpkins got in. 

[A verse wanting.*] 

False Simpkins did rock 

While false nurse she did sing, 
And the blood from this little babe's heart 

To a silver basin did spin. 

[A verse wanting. 8 ] 

False Simpkins was hung 

On a gallows so high, 
While false nurse she was burning 

In a fire near by. 

1 John Lankin then swore, 

If the lord did not pay him, 
He would break into his castle, 
And murder all his kinsmen. 

Version of Mrs. Backus. 

2 He took out a penknife, 

Baith pointed and sharp, 
And he stabbed the babie 
Three times in the heart. 

Motherwell MS. 

8 In the fuller versions, the lady is lured downstairs by the cries of her babe, 
and killed in spite of her pleadings. 
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The Wife of Usher's Well. 

These ballads do not contain much poetry to redeem their sav- 
agery; I cannot, therefore, deny myself the pleasure of citing the 
version of the " Wife of Usher's Well " (Child, No. 79) communicated 
to his work by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as sung by " poor whites " of Polk 
County, N. C. (Child, v. 294). The ballad, in its original form, 
seems to have recited that the three sons of a noble lady have been 
sent to a distant land, according to the usual rule of chivalric educa- 
tion, which prescribed foreign service for young men ambitious of 
distinction. The youths fail to return, and the mother grieves over 
their absence to a degree which prevents the spirits from lying tran- 
quilly in their graves ; in the season of the long nights they return, 
and present themselves in the form of life, are received with joy, 
entertained, and bedded, but before morning are compelled to obey 
the law of ghosts, and retire to their distant graves. It seems to 
be a touch of modern change which has altered the lads from the 
period fit for acquiring knighthood to babes ; in this form the ballad 
made a warmer appeal to the maternal heart. Otherwise, however, 
the version excites astonishment by its antiquity and completeness. 
There are touches of mediaeval manners ; the table is " fixed," that 
is placed on its trestle, according to the practice of the Middle Age, 
and we read of the golden cloth with which the bed was formerly 
covered. 

There was a lady fair and gay, 

And children she had three : 
She sent them away to some northern land, 

For to learn their grammaree. 

They had n't been gone but a very short time, 

About three months to a day, 
When sickness came to that land, 

And swept those babes away. 

There is a king in the heavens above, 

That wears a golden crown : 
She prayed that he would send her babies home 

To-night or in the morning soon. 

It was about one Christmas time, 

When the nights was long and cool, 
She dreamed of her three little lovely babes, 

Come running in their mother's room. 

The table was fixed and the cloth was spread, 
And on it put bread and wine : 
" Come sit you down, my three little babes, 
And eat and drink of mine." 
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" We '11 neither eat your bread, dear mother, 
Nor we '11 neither drink your wine ; 
For to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon." 

The bed was fixed in the back room ; 

On it were some clean white sheet, 
And on the top was a golden cloth, 

To make those little babies sleep. 

" Wake up ! wake up ! " says the oldest one, 
" Wake up ! it 's almost day. 
And to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon. 

" Green grass grows at our head, dear mother, 
Green grass grows at our feet : 
The tears you shed for us three babes, 
(They) wet our winding sheet." 1 

The Elfin Knight. 

The ballad to which this name has been given (Child, No. 2) 
recites, in the Scottish versions, how a maiden hears the magic horn 
of a fairy knight, and wishes to possess the horn and be embraced 
by its owner. The elf accordingly appears, and makes enigmatical 
demands, which are successfully evaded by the girl. In its original 
form the song no doubt described the fairy as claiming over the 
maid rights which her incautious wish had given him ; her clever- 
ness defeats this essay, for in the dealing of men and fiends it is a 
recognized principle that superior knowledge is an element of safety. 
The ballad itself is European, while the theme has an ancient his- 
tory. Games of riddle-guessing, from the time of Samson, fur- 
nished a means of amusement and opportunity of betting. Just as 
an ingenious guesser might back his talent by reckless wagers ex- 
tending even to the risk of personal freedom, so spirits would be 
inclined to engage in such contests as a means of obtaining the souls 
and bodies of mortals. The ballad continues to be traditionally sung 
in America, without the introductory piece of fairy lore ; the versions 
have every appearance of English, rather of Scottish descent, and 
may have been current from early colonial times. A variant still 
traditional in Boston has been printed in this Journal (vii. 228). 

As I walked out in yonder dell, 

Let every rose grow merry in time ; 
I met a fair damsel, her name it was Nell ; 

I said : " Will you be a true lover of mine ? " 

1 As recited : Won't wet our winding-sheet. 
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This version gives only the first half of the ballad ; the following, 
still sung in Georgia, is more complete ; the refrain shows the ori- 
ginal form, curiously altered in the Boston variant : — 

" As you go up to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young girl, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 

Rosemary and thyme 
Without a seam of needlework, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to wash it in yonders well, 

Rosemary and thyme 
Where water never flowed nor rain ever fell, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell her to hang it on yonders thorn, 

Rosemary and thyme 
That never has budded since Adam was born, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine." 

" When you go back to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young man, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to buy ten acres of land, 

Rosemary and thyme 
Betwixt the salt sea and the sand, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to plant it with one grain of corn, 

Rosemary and thyme 
And plough it all in with a mooly-cow's horn, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to mow it with sickle of leather, 

Rosemary and thyme 
And carry it all in on a peafowl's feather, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 

Go tell him to take it to yonders mill, 

Rosemary and thyme 
If every grain a barrel shall fill, 
He shall be a true lover of mine. 
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Go tell him when all this work is done, 

Rosemary and thyme 
To come to me for his cambric shirt, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine." 1 

1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as obtained from recitation in Columbia 
County, Ga. 

William Wells Newell. 



